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ABSTRACT 

The Commission on Preservation and Access was 
established in 1986 to foster and support collaboration among 
libraries and allied organizations in order to ensure the 
preservation of the published and documentary record in all formats 
and provide enhanced access to scholaiiy information. This annual 
report describes the following activities: (1) operations, staffing, 
support, and 1991-1992 initiatives; (2) fostering global cooperation 
to coordinate international sharing of preserved materials; (3) 
consideration of the potential of new preservation technologies; (4) 
the scholarly advisory committees* advice to the commission on 
preservation priorities in their particular fields; (5) the brittle 
books effort, through which the commission works with the National 
Endowment for the Humanities to save an estimated 320 million 
crumbling books; (6) encouraging the integration of archives into 
preservation efforts; (7) promotion of a clear, visionary, yet 
realistic preservation and access agenda; (8) a series of 
recommendations on professional education needs; and (9) exploration 
of the feasibility of using digital technology to enhance access to 
out-of-print books. Lists of the commission's publications, 
committees and task forces, board of directors, and staff are 
appended, along with the organization's financial statement. (KRN) 
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The year 1990-1991 was characterized by the recognition in our 
last report of a dimly visible ^'altered landscape" emerging from 
the initial successes and experiences of a concerted preservation 
effort on an international scale. The somewhat shadowy features of that 
altered landscape burst upon us with clarifying force during 1991-92 
as we explored more frilly the potential of digital technologies for 
preservation. The use of new technologies is not simpfy one more option 
added to our existing analog toolbox — moving from analog to digital 
requires that we move the mind-set as well. 

The Commission has been exploring the potential of digital technology 
for preservation for several major reasons: 1) the need to preserve retro- 
spective scholarly resources printed on deteriorating paper; 2) the unde- 
niable strength of microform as a storage medium accompanied by serious 
disadvantages for dissemination and scholarly use; and 3) the need to 
insure continuing access to prospeaive information stored on and 
transmitted via rapidly changing electronic media. Our technological 
explorations are frirther driven by the conviaion that technology 
continues to change both scholarly research methodologies and 
information needs and habits. It is essential that the knowledge from 
the past that we preserve today meets the needs of ftiture scholars. And 
in the process of preserving the past, we can make substantial strides 
toward the digital library framework for the ftjture. 

Striding toward a ftiture as different from the past as digital is from 
analog implies a transition process in which we learn to think as well 
as to act in the future tense. And nowhere is that need for 
reconceptualization more evident than in our almost paralyzing quandary 
about digital standards. 

The library profession, in the analog world of the printed book, has 
made enormous contributions over the past century toward the 
standardization of bibliographic formats, paper and binding standards, 
environmental conditions, microfilming processes, and most importantly, 
what constitutes longevity or archival quality. These standards have 
enabled us to shai'e the preservation burden by developing national 
and international collaborative programs with the confidence that our 
colleagues, upon whom we place ouc reluctant dependence, are indeed 
adhering to our own high standards. And in our zeal to make sure that 
we achieve perfeaion — regardless of the cost — our standards have 
possibly hindered rather than facilitated broad and affordable access. 

In the digital world, standards as we have known them do not yet 
exist. If we define preservation as the provision of access to knoivledge 
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recorded on a multitude of media as Jar into the future as possible. 
standards can be a double-edged sword. Standards are essential to fecilitate 
interconnectivity and access. But if set too soon, they can hinder creativity, 
expansion of capability, and broadening of access. 

The characteristics of standards for digital imagery differ radically from 
analog imagery. The nature of digital technology implies continuing 
volatility so that precipitous standard setting can inhibit development, 
while delayed standard setting results in chaos. Digital standards are 
a complex issue involving the medium, the hardware, the software, and 
the technical capacity for reproductive fidelity and clarity. Why worry 
about a standard for the longevity of the recording medium when the 
software and hardware will be obsolete long before the medium 
deteriorates? 

There are two possible alternatives when faced with such a poor 
prognosis. Stay \v*iere you are with the old technology, or take a deep 
breath and reconceptualize. . . . 

Tlie digital technologies offer significant potential for the dissemination 
and use of preserved materials. Quite likely in the ftiture, as costs decline 
and capabilities increase, digital storage will provide similar advantages. 
So it is imperative that we define the vastly altered landscape and create 
viable strategies for the transition process. 

In general, preservation concerns for electronic media fell into two 
domains: 

■ The continuing assurance of access to knowledge originally 
generated, stored, disseminated and used in electronic form. Within 
this domain there are at least three ftirther subdivisions: 

• closed, proprietary systems 

• bundled information such as electronic journals and government 
agency records, and 

• electronically produced or captured raw data which will never be 
printed on paper. 

■ The application of digital technologies to the reformatting of materials 
originally published on a deteriorating analog medium, such as acid 
paper, videotape and the like. Here the concerns are twofold: 

• the appropriate choice of technology for feithftil reproduction of 
the original, and as in the former instance, 

• the assurance of continuing access. 

In one sense, the challenge of providing continuing access to electronic 
media is simpler than dealing with the conversion from one medium 
to another because there is no emotional commitment to the electronic 
medium and no need to compare the fidelity of reproduction with an 
original copy, since the original iteration can be duplicated without loss 
: of information. In another sense, it is horrific and mind-boggling. The 
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mountain of deteriorating paper is daunting; the prospective rivers and 
oceans of electronic data are almost beyond human comprehension. 



The preservation of electronic media requires reconceptualizing our 
preservation principles in a volatile, standardless transition period, which 
may well last far longer than anyone today envisions. We must change 
our focus from assessing, measuring and setting standards for the 
permanence of the medium to the concept of managing continuing access 
to information stored on a variety of media and requiring a variety of 
ever-changing access hardware and software. This is a fundamental change 
for the library profession and if we are to navigate the transition 
successfully, rather than to continue to muddle through, there are a 
number of actions we must take. 

We must redefine the concept of "archival" and begin to think in 
terms of life cycles. In the past, we were able to be somewhat cavalier 
about life cycles, because we naively assumed paper would last forever 
and because paper usually outlasted the careers of individual librarians. 
Even though we are longer-lived today, the electronic media is so transient 
that we are forced to recognize and accept the concept of life cycles 
at the point of acquisition. 

We must remove the burden of archival copy from the paper artifact 
as well as other media. There are few books and documents today, even 
though published on "permanent" paper, which will survive the heavy 
use charaaeristic of contemporary user communities. 

Digital standards have to be developed and set in a cooperative context 
to insure efficient exchange of information. We must pursue 
unprecedented creative thinking if we are ever to move through a 
successful transition to the digital world. If we continue to apply our 
analog values and definitions of standards to the digital emironment, 
we will effeaively forfeit the benefits of digital technology for research 
and scholarship. Standards — for hardware, software and digital media 
— are essential. But the processes for setting them, for analyzing their 
appropriateness, and for their produaive use are fundamentally different 
from the processes we employed in the analog world, and it is essential 
thai we recognize and rethink the implications of those differences. 

We have to find ways to articulate and analyze the costs attached to 
different levels of standards. In the past, the library profession has set 
standards in an economic vacuum, and cost considerations have not 
really been taken into account. 
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Given this chaos, ^ich promises to be with us for the foreseeable 
future, the following principles can serve to guide us through the thickets 
of ambiguity if we are to aa rather than to wait: 

■ Do our utmost to understand the changing information requirements 
of scholarly disciplines as more and more technology is integrated 
into the process of research and scholarly communication in order 
to meet ftiture needs. 

■ Capture deteriorating information at the highest affordable resolution 
even though the dissemination and display technologies still lag. 

■ Develop essential cooperative mechanisms so that we agree on 
protocols for document structure and other interchange mechanisms 
necessary for widespread dissemination and use before official 
standards are set. In other words, agree to cooperate on developing 
de facto standards for the transition period. 

■ Capture information in such a way that we keep all our options 
open and provide for total affordable convertibility among media. 

■ Work closely with the generators of information and the builders 
of networks and databases to make sure that continuing accessibility 
is a primary concern from the beginning. 

■ Piggyback all our technical activities on standards being developed 
for the broad marketplace, making exceptions only where customized 
approaches are required to meet specialized needs. 

■ Concentrate our efforts on managing permanence in the digital world 
rather than perfeaing the longevity of a particular medium, 

— Patricia Battin, President 
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Organization, Support and 

1991-92 Initiatives 



Background 

In recognition of the feet that more than twenty-five percent of the 
world's great colleaions were embrittled and lost to future scholarship 
and that an even larger percentage were in danger of the same 
fete due to the "slow fires" of the chemical breakdown of acidic paper, 
the Council on Library Resources established the Commission on Pres- 
ervation and Access in 1986, with initial financial support from nineteen 
institutions and four foundations. The Commission's overall goal is to 
develop and encourage effective national and international collaborative 
strategies for preserving and providing access to the accumulated human 
record. To accomplish the goal, the Commission is envisioned as a matrix 
"providing an ordered place for existing components and seeking to 
supply the elements required to fill the gaps." 

Over the past five years, the Commission has defined preservation 
, to encompass multiple strategies for providing access to the human record 
as far into the future as possible. The Commission advances preservation 
and access initiatives through coordination, advocacy and exploration 
of issues. It works primarily through existing institutions. 

The Commission is a non-profit corporation exempt from federal 
income tax under Seaion 501(c)(3) of the Internal Revenue Code, and 
is governed by a board of 13 directors. The Commission's primary funaion 
as a flexible, responsive catalyst is sponsored by colleges and universities, 
with programmatic support from a number of foundations. 

Operation and Staffing 

The Commission's elected governing board meets three times each 
year, with its annual meeting in the fall. Board m.embers serve three- 
year terms, with a three-term maximum. Reelected to the board during 
the year were Kenneth R.R. Gros Louis, Carol Huxley and Sidney Verba. 

In late 1990, the board had named an independent committee to 
conduct a review of preservation aaivities from 1986 to 1991, assess 
the continuing need for preservation aaivities, and identify the major 
issues for the future. Within this context, the committee reviewed and 
assessed the role of the Commission, identifying those areas in which 
it could be most effective and recommending directions for future 
aaivities. The board was presented with the committee's final report, 
which included 20 recommendations for their consideration, in 
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September 1991. After disseminating the report and requesting comments 
from Commission constitutents, the board formally accepted the 
document in January 1992 and took the first of several formal actions: 
it concurred with recommendations that the Commission maintain a 
practice of quinquennial review to assess progress and future direction 
and that the Commission's role remain that of a catalyst, rather than 
as an organization that funds and operates programs. 

The assessment report recommended that the board evaluate and revise 
the role and membership of the National Advisory Council on Preservation 
(NACP), and after due consideration and consultation with MAC? 
members, the board voted to dissolve this group as a formal continuing 
body, with the proviso that it could be convened on an occasional basis 
as specific needs arise. In dissolving the council, the board chairman 
noted that the NACP had made "an important and essential contribution 
to the launching of a nationwide preservation effort during the past 
six years." NACP members were thanked for their contributions to the 
health and vitality of the preservation movement during the critical period 
of its development. At its final annual meeting, the NACP heard 
presentations on collaborative digital imagery demonstration projects and 
provided its comments on the assessment report. 

In another action based on the assessment committee's 
recommendations, the board voted to establish a group of preservation 
administrators to work with the Commission to contribute their expertise 
to the broader issues of the comprehensive preservation effort. A 
Preservation Managers Council was appointed in late June, with its first 
meeting scheduled for fall 1992. It is the board's intention to continue 
implementing recommendations from the report as it shapes the 
Commission's future agenda. 

In keeping with its original charge, the Commission's administrative 
staff remains small. To provide more ftin.iional and usable space for 
staff and consultants, the Commission moved at the end of 1S>91 from 
a shared office arrangement with the Council on Library Resources to 
new headquarters at 1400 l6th St., NW, Washington, DC. Linda Hutter 
accepted an appointment as treasurer for the Commission, with the 
resignation of Mary- Agnes Thompson, who had served in that capacity 
as part of the previous arrangement with the Council. At the end of 
the year, Rebecca Kelly replaced Patricia Cece as communications assistant. 

Christine De Bow Klein from the Graduate School of Library and 
Information Science, The Catholic University of America, served an 
internship at the Commission. 



Ail, houj good it is to 
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Support 



Fifty colleges, universities and other higher education institutions 
accepted the board's invitation to become sponsors of the Commission 
for the next cycle of three-year pledges, as the previous pledge period 
came to an end in June 1992. This continuing suppon, along with funds 
from foundations, provides the Commission with the ability to sustain 
existing activities as it expands into new priority areas. Sponsors receive 
expedited mailings of all Commission newsletters, reports and 
publications, as well as complimentary additional copies of materials 
upon request. They also are entitled to use the Commission's preservation 
exhibits with no service charge. 

The Andrew W, Mellon Foundation provided major program support 
for the International Project, technology assessment, communications, 
archives, and scholarly advisory committees. The Getty Grant Program 
supported special projects investigating text-and- image. General purpose 
support came from the Council on Library Resources and The William 
and Flora Hewlett Foundation. 

Initiatives 

As defined in its bylaws, the Commission's goal is to foster, develop 
and support purposefril collaboration among libraries and allied 
organizatiofxo \n order to ensure the preservation of the published and 
documentary record in all formats and to provide enhanced access to 
scholarly information. 

Initiatives in 1991-92 focused on: 

Fostering global cooperation to coordinate international sharing of 
preserv^ed materials (Special Report); 

Exploring the potential of digital technologies for preservation and 
access, as well as the necessary infrastructures to enable research 
institutions to collaboratively plan for and use technological 
capabilities to capture, store, transmit and distribute preserved 
information; 

Involving scholars in the preservation and access agenda and enlisting 
their assistance with developing strategies for selecting and saving 
materials; 

Championing a sustained high level of support for the Brittle Books 
Program of the Division of Preservation and Access, National 
Endowment for the Humanities; 
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Encouraging the development of strategies and guidelines for the 
selection and custody of archival materials needing preservation 
attention and integrating the unique preservation challenges of 
archival materials into ongoing collaborative efforts; 

Promoting a clear, yet visionary, preservation and access agenda to 
previously uncommitted constituencies and engaging their interest 
and support; communicating regularly with a broad range of 
audiences through authoritative publications, reports and newsletters; 

Investigating new models for professional education and training 
in preservation; 

Fostering cross-professional and interinstitutional alliances to advance 
cooperative preservation and access initiatives; 

Advocating improvement in the quality of materials used to record 
information of long-term value and in the development and use of 
presentation guidelines and standards. 
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Special Report 
An International Perspective 



To save and to preserve what still can be salvaged from Gutenberg's 
era requires monumental efforts. 

—Headline in Die Weltivoche. Switzerland (No. 19. 7 May 1992) 

The fourth year of the Commission's International Project was 
marked by collaborative efforts moving closer to fruition and 
by new opportunities. In many countries, shifting political 
ground opened new possibilities for collaborative preservation projects. 
Of course, it takes time to nurture and establish international collaboration 
- a new concept for many counLnes. After long periods of sharing 
information and discussing possibilities, an institution's readiness to 
aaually embark upon a projea is often signalled unexpectedly. FlexibiUty 
in responding to these signals continues to be one of the International 
Project's important assets. 

The International Project's initial explorations in a few Western 
European nations have captured attention in other parts of the world. 
In the past year, almost 50 countries requested Commission publications, 
information or visits. The extent of preservation problems varies from 
country to country, as do opinions regarding their solutions. However, 
there is strong consensus that the problems are serious and that we 
must work together to solve them. 

A publication of the German Academic Exchange Service describes 
the situation: 

There is much talk about dying forests — no one talks about dying 
books. And yet, the pages between bookcovers are as sick as the leaves 
on trees However, acidic ink, mold and the acid contained in the 
paper do their damage unobserved, in the stacks of archives and 
libraries More than a fourth of aU books in Germany have deteriorated 
so badly that they wiU turn to dust in a few years if the process is 
not stopped.'^ 

Whether in a simple exchange of information or in a sustained 
collaboration to develop a shared database capacity for information 
about filmed collections, the International Project has consistently 
emphasized the same important goal: to avoid duplication of effort 
— a crucial element in saving decaying collections with limited ftinds. 

In early June 1992, the Bibliotheque Nationale (BN), acting on behalf 
of the European Register of Microform Master's (EROMM) Management 
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Committee, welcomed the Commission on Preservation and Access 
as an official partner of EROMM's preparatory phase. EROMM, 
established by the Commission of txhe European Communities (C£C) 
as part of Europe's library program, will make bibliographic information 
about preservation microfilm available in a common database. The 
BN's acknowledgement of the Commission's involvement capped a 
two-and-one-half-year effort to involve the U.S. scholarly and library 
communities in the creation of this important node for information 
on microform masters. A BN official noted that 'partnerships between 
European and North American libraries [are] an historical landmark 
that will contribute greatly to the concept of [a united] Europe.'' The 
reciprocal agreement also allows the U.S. to share information 
accumulated by EROMM. The Commission is providing supplemental 
funds for the project. 

Additional activities that contribute toward an internationally shared 
database capacity for information about microform masters include: 

■ A substantial effort to convert the Bibliotheque Nationale's 
bibliographic records of preservation microforms — more than 
140,000 records on filmed monographs of nineteenth-century French 
literature; the records will be shared with U.S. bibliographic utilities; 

■ Continued exchange arrangements between the British Library and 
the Bibliotheque Nationale and between these two institutions and 
the US. bibliographic utilities; 

■ Plans for conversion to a UNIMARC-based file of Poland's register 
of microform masters. This project could serve as a model for other 
Central and Eastern European libraries, enabling them to participate 
in and through EROMM in a gradually emerging international register 
of microform masters; 

■ Discussions with the China National Microfilming Center for Library 
Resources on ways to share with scholars and libraries outside China 
knowledge about the rich depositories that have been filmed in 
the People's Republic (four to five million images per year). 

In order to share bibliographic information about microform masters, 
there must be agreement on what constitutes an acceptable bibliographic 
record. Some countries, much to their regret, simply cannot afford to 
keep extensive records. An effort begun at a Commission-sponsored 
meeting in Zurich in May 1990, with representatives of a dozen countries, 
came to a successfial conclusion in October 1991 with the document 
International Register of Microform Masters: Minimum Data Element 
Requirements Development of this document was an exercise in patience, 
since substantive agreement was required from all the participating 
countries and the relevant institutions in the United States.-^ 
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Tom Delsev, Director of Policy and Planning at the National Ubrary 
ut Canada, who coordinated the development of the document, stated: 

although there was not total unanimity on the comments received, 
there was generally a clear preference expressed on the issues that 
were raised in the document distributed last May. 

This "clear preference" allows us to proceed with a cooperative 
international program, working out differences as we gain expenence 
and perspective in this unprecedented effort. 

One of the key events in the European preservation movement took 
place in December 1991 inlTie Hague. Organized by the Dutch Presidency 
and the CEC and billed as an "Expert Meeting on Conservation ot Acid 
Paper Material and the Use of Permanent Paper," the meeting brought 
together selected experts from all member states. Also invited were guests 
from Sweden and the International Project. 

The meeting confirmed the common belief that there is a substantial 
preservation problem in the European community, but responses to the 
crisis vary considerably depending on each country's economic situation. 
Understandably, it is difficult to obtain adequate funding for efforts 
addressing the friture at a time of pressing immediate need. 

In Germany, 70 to 80 percent of the collections are threatened and 
12 to 16 percent are already brittle. Germany is undertaking an all-out 
effort to address the problem: large-scale microfilming projects are 
underway, the German Ubiary Institute is conducting studies on cold 
storage and the German Research Council is financing work toward 
a national preservation strategy. "Hie German Ubrary Institute recently 
published the results of a two-year study, Microforms in Research Ltbrartes, 
a thorough taking-stock of what has been and what should be done 
in microfilming.* 

Greek librarians and archivists are looking to the CEC for guidance 
since they have not undertaken surveys of colleaion damage or research 
programs In Danish libiary collections there are lower levels of acidity 
than in U.S. libraries, periiaps because of the colder climate. However, 
many books printed as late as 1975 are already brittle. 

Considering that 120 million volumes in France's libraries need to 
be treated, it is no surprise that preservation activities there are flourishing. 
A half-million books are to be filmed by the Biblioth^que de France 
(the new national libiary), and mass deacidification will continue at 
the rate of 4,000 volumes annually in Sable, th? site of the French 
preservation center. French representatives at The Hague confirmed that 
research is being conducted on a new mass deacidification method by 
Hoechst, a German chemical company; USSI, a French agency for atomic 
energy and the Biblioth^que de France. More details of this method 
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are promised toward the end of 1992, and the French expect that that 
treatment will be ready for use by 1995. 

In Ireland, Trinity College of Dublin undertook a survey of books 
published between 1840 and 1939; only 16 percent of the coUeaions 
were judged to need treatment. Ttinity College is participating with the 
British Library in the preservation microfilming program funded by The 
Andrew W. Mellon Foundation. Bibliographic records from this project 
will be contributed to EROMM. In Italy, several institutions are evaluating 
available deacidification methods, but there is no nationwide survey of 
library coUeaions nor are there plans to condua one. 

The Ministry of Welfare, Health and Cultural Affairs has taken a leading 
role in the Netherlands in raising public consciousness concerning paper 
permanence. Holland has a national plan called DELTA for the preservation 
of its cultural heritage, including printed and written materials, buildings, 
sculptures, paintings and other artifacts. A survey of library collections 
revealed a remarkably low 2.2 percent of brittle books. In Portugal, where 
all paper is imported, developments abroad are followed with great 
interest. No formal surveys of library coUeaions have been done, though 
the Portuguese believe that they have a serious problem. They place 
much hope in the CEC's leadership and possibilities for financial 
assistance. 

The British Library is optimistic about a new method of mass 
deacidification and paper strengthening — polyTOerization using low 
intensity gamma rays. Funds are being sought for the construaion of 
a pilot plant. A large-scale collaborative microfilming program is underway 
at the British Ubrary, Cambridge University and the Bodleian Ubrary. 
At the Bodleian, materials to be filmed have been chosen from the Ubrary's 
coUeaions of modem manuscript papers and from holdings of late 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-century trade joumals. 

In Sweden, several libraries conduaed random sampling surveys; the 
number of books requiring treatment is roughly the same for all — 
20 percent. The Swedes advocate the use of virgin fibers for books and 
recycled fibers for packaging. They also stress the problems of de-inking 
in the recycling process. 

This overview reflects the worldwide concem over deteriorating 
collections, illustrating how variable the situation is from country to 
country. However, less advantaged countries such as Spain, Portugal and 
Greece as well as areas of Latin America, Asia, Africa and Eastem Europe 
simply cannot afford to place preservation concems at the top of their 
agenda. In a welcome new development, wealthier nations are extending 
a helping hand. The German state government of Niedersachsen, for 
example, helps fund preservation projects in Morocco's libraries; the 
Australian National Ubrary has informally taken on the responsibility 
' of preserving the coUeaions of poorer countries in the region, e.g., 
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Indonesia; and UNESCO is funding preservation assessments in Eastern 
Europe. 



The CEC, which was urged to continue and strengthen initiatives aimed 
at the preservation of the European cultural heritage, has established 
several priorities for urgent action in the year ahead. Among the most 
pressing are to promote the collection and exchange of information 
using national focal points and existing international specialized 
organizations; to stimulate training initiatives in conservation for archives 
and library staff; and to issue a "rousing cair' to increase public awareness 
of the problem.* 

Countries on other continents are also on the alert. A professor from 
Waseda University acknowledges: 

. . . many of the imprints [of the Meiji period] show the modernization 
of Japan and are therefore very important social documents, but they 
may be lost due to deterioration. According to an investigation of 
the deterioration of paper by the National Diet Library and others, 
the deterioration of imprints published since 1880 is severe and it 
is clear that we have to take action urgently? 

It is noteworthy that the Meiji period coincides almost precisely with 
what we widely refer to as the acidic period. 

In China, librarians and archivists especially in the provinces have 
been fighting their primary enemies, humidity, fungi and insects for 
so long that their concerns over acidic paper are secondary. And yet, 
Chinese libraries are full of brittle materials which are circulated to the 
point of destruction. At the first meeting of the Ubrary Resources Panel 
of the Committee on Scholarly Communication with the People's Republic 
of China (CSCPRC), held in May 1991> it was agreed to explore the 
feasibility of a project to enhance the quality of and access to selea 
materials in libraries in China. 

The Library Resources Panel appointed a group to visit institutions 
in China and to discuss the proposal further. The International Project's 
participation in the fact-finding mission was sponsored by the 
Commission, not only to facilitate discussion of preservation aspects of 
the CSCPRC's proposal, but to establish contact between the Commission 
and institutions in China and to assess the possibility of linking aaivities 
in China with similar efforts in other countries. A report published by 
the Commission summarizes the visits to libraries, archives and other 
institutions.^ 



Countries ori other 
continents Qreolso 
on thSalert. 



During a trip through several provinces, the documentary film Slow 
Fires attracted much attention and created so much interest that efforts 
were begun to secure funding for the production and distribution of 
a Chinese version of the film7 
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Another indication of the growing international preservation movement 
is UNESCO's recent announcement: 

Knoivn and unknown library and archival treasures which constitute 
a unique memory for the world have been and continue to be lost 
through natural calamities, war devastations and from the ravages 
of climate and weather. The magnitude of the problem of safeguarding 
this memory is such that it defeats the resources of any single country. 
An international programme is urgently needed to develop a collective 
plan of action that would set up institutional mechanisms and 
determine priorities worldwide.^ 

Unfortunately, acidic paper is not listed by UNESCO among the threats 
to collections. 

Work continues on establishing an international permanent paper 
standard. The international community deemed the standard used by 
the U.S. paper manufacturers to be "too imprecise'' and initiated work 
on a separate standard, with the International Standards Organization 
(ISO) taking the leading role. Rolf Dahlia, Chairman of the ISO Committee 
for Physical Keeping of Documents, which is responsible for development 
of the international permanent paper standard (ISO/TC 46/SC 10), 
reported in a letter to the Commission that a "clear majority" approved 
the circulation of the committee draft of the standard as a "Draft 
International Standard/' the last stage before publication. As of May 1992, 
there were thirteen countries approving the draft, with only one against. 

Even more encouraging is the comment by the Secretary of SC 10, 
Ivar A,L Hoel: 

The ISO dra ft is very similar to the revised ANSI [LIS] standard presently 
under ballot and the two, if they^ remain unchanged, will be virtually 
interchangeable and wiU make use of the same well-known infinity 
symbol 

Hoel aijo reported that the ISO draft will be sent to the European 
Standardization Organization (CEN), which will vote on its acceptance 
as a European Standard. 

As mentioned earlier, several countries are investigating ways to halt 
the ftirther deterioration of large numbers of acidic books by using a 
mass deacidification process. Although some libraries have been 
deacidifying books for years (for example, the National Ubrary of Canada 
and the Bibliotheque Nationale of France) the process cannot taily be 
called a "mass" treatment, and there is continued concern abroad about 
mass deacidification's effectiveness. 

However, there are some promising efforts, including those cited in 
• France and England. In addition, the German National Librar\' 
commissioned the Battelle Institute to build a second deacidification 
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pilot plant which it hopes will become a cornerstone of its plan to 
create a national preservation center in Leipzig for all of unified Germany. 
Libraries abroad were keenly interested when the Library of Congress 
rejected for adoption all three processes it held under final consideration, 
and the Swiss Federal Archive has agreed to work with the Ubrary of 
Congress in pursuing an Action Plan submitted to Congress in May 1992.9 

For books that are beyond help — brittle to the point of falling apart 
at the touch — even a safe and effective deacidification treatment is 
too late; the only remedy is to save the content by transfenring it to 
another medium. An exploratory project in Seville, Spain, described in 
the international section of this report, received substantial foundation 
support to employ image scanning technology to reformat and make 
accessible the contents of 45 million documents and 7,000 maps and 
blueprints from the Archivo General de Indias. Another approach to 
reformatting is taking hold in some institutions: production of a high- 
quality microform for archival purposes, to be copied onto digital media 
as the need for high-speed retrieval arises. 

However, the most prevalent reformatting is with microfilm; small, 
medium and large projects are underway in many countries and the 
need for an informational inftastructure — bibliographic control — is 
overwhelming. As noted earlier, progress is being made toward an 
internationally shared database capacity for bibliographic information 
about microform masters, but the ideal still eludes our grasp: a worldwide, 
totally integrated bibliographic register of microform masters, providing 
easy access to information as to who has reformatted what. 

While working toward this goal, the International Project is collecting 
information about microfilming projects at the collection level. A list 
to be published this fall includes information from the 30 national libraries 
that responded to a Commission questionnaire. The results confirm the 
varied conditions throughout the world. For example, the Helsinki 
University Library reported extensive microfilming not only of Finnish 
literature, but also of many special collections of Russian and Latvian 
newspapers. Large-scale filming of newspapers continues, and it is 
expected that during the next ten years, approximately one million pages 
of Russian newspapers will be filmed. 

But not every country's libraries can afford microfilming. The response 
from the West African Republic of Benin was quite different: 

Unfortunately, we do not presently have any unit likely to help us 
microfilm our collections. Nevertheless, we would appreciate if you 
could continue sending us your newsletter, which is an appreciable 
source of information for us. 

This response is typical of many less advantaged countries and suggests 
that we cannot presume that each country will be able to take 
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responsibility for preserving its own imprints. Help for these countries 
has never been more crucial. 

The new information technology, with its flood of new kinds of media 
such as audio and video tape and computer tapes and disks, has raised 
major additional problems for librarians ai^ound the world. These new 
media were never designed to be permanent and, in the words of one 
German librarian, ''they may g2t us into even deeper water than acidic 
paper." Librarians and archivists every^ere are concerned about these 
new challenges, and several of the Commission's reports addressing these 
issues were reprinted in fiill in European journals. Hiere is broad 
consensus on what a series of demonstration projects in the U.S. made 
plain: digital preservation depends on copying and not on the survival 
of the physical media. The management of preserved information will 
therefore need to become an integral part of the librarian's and archivist^s 
duties. 

One demonstration project watched with particular interest in many 
countries is the Commission's cooperative effort with Cornell University 
and the Xerox Corporation to digitize brittle books and print them on 
demand. The project is of interest abroad not just for the technology 
involved, but for the information it yields regarding finance and 
management, essential aspects in the transition to electronic storage and 
dissemination of scholarly information. As with other issues in 
preservation, the economic aspects dominate the discussion, particularly 
in countries with an immediate, pressing social agenda. 

Another project of interest abroad is Yale University's effort to establish 
a system for digitizing existing collections of preservation microfilms 
so as to enhance both technical and scholarly access to these materials. 
Tnere is a lively debate concerning the fijture system of scholarly 
communication, but a consensus seems to be forming that infoimation 
services in the foreseeable future will depend upon the judicious use 
of hybrid systems with their varying functions and requirements. Thus, 
and this is a view shared particularly in many Western European countries, 
our objective should be to develop convertibility from medium to 
medium. That microfilm continues to flourish several years after it was 
supposoily doomed by optical and compact disks will come as a surprise 
only to those who confidently predict the demise of every old technology' 
the minute a new one comes along. 

"during the past four years, the International Project has visited more 
than a hundred libraries, archives and other institutions in many countries 
on several continents, and each visit has provided daunting spectacles 
of tens of thousands of books, journals and newspapers falling apart. 
However, those entrusted with the guardianship of the printed and written 
I heritage throughout the world — from Chengdu to Warsaw, from Moscow 
I to Caracas — are eager to share information and work together. This 
i is a formidable force in our fight to preserve as much of the human 
record as possible. The ultimate beneficiary of this record is not only 
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the librarian or the archivist or the scholar. Professor Bemhard Fabian 
at the Westfilische Wilhelms-Universitat in Munster and author of 
Handbuch der Historischen Buchbestdnd^ ^ reminded us in a conversation 
that the ultimate user is societv^ — in other words, we will all benefit. 

— Hans Riltimann, Consultant 
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Assessment 



For the past four years, the Technology Assessment Advisory 
Committee (TAAC) has been charged with the responsibility 
for considering the potential of new technologies for the storage, 
retrieval, capture and dissemination of preserved information, with 
particular emphasis on electronic formats and media. Last year, committee 
members — representatives of the indusuries, publishing ventures and 
higher education institutions active in this arena — were severely 
challenged in their task by a flood of advancements on nearly every 
technological front. 

Ongoing exploration of the technical 'mpact of developments in digital 
imaging and preservation microfilming v deepened and broadened. We 
have investigated not only the potential for each of these technologies, 
but also the potential for jointly applying them, with their unique surengths 
and limitations, to complementary preservation and access su^tegies. 
A second continuing area of interest, complex in nature, is the provision 
of materials preserved in digital formats through telecommunication 
networks. Emerging as a new area for investigation last year was the 
question of insuring future access to electronic and non-print analog 
forms that are increasingly being used to record information for research, 
scholarship, communication and learning. 

The technical and operational implications of a large-scale image 
scanning project in Seville, Spain, were explored in a report published 
after visits to the archives site by International Project Consultant Hans 
Rutimann and TAAC member Stuan Lynn. This effort to employ image 
scanning to reformat and make accessible the contents of the 45 million 
documents and 7,000 maps and blueprints of the Archivo General de 
Indias was selected for investigation because it addresses an entire range 
of new issues and problems involved in using technology to capture, 
organize and make accessible an unusual collection of materials. 

Since reports on the status of technologies can provide only a snapshot 
at one point in time of the moving targets they are attempting to describe, 
two previously anticipated publications have required a series of updates 
prior to their release. An analytical report by Don Willis comparing 
micrographics and the rapidly developing newer digital technologies 
in an overall strategy for preservation and access has been updated to 
reflect the experience of new research projects and technology releases 
and is now scheduled for the fall of 1992. 

Likewise, TAAC's very ambitious exploration of the technical, economic 
and policy implications for access to preserved materials in digital formats 
via emerging local, regional, national and even international 
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telecommunicaUon networks is still underway. Rapid technological 
development, national legislative action, and new organizational and 
investment commitments have made the task of producing this report 
daunting and complicated. Tlie effort has gone through several review 
sessions and is expected to be completed for publication within the 
next six months. 

Moving into the forefront of TAAC's agenda in the past year is the 
question of how to insure access in the future to the electronic and 
non-print analog forms that play an increasingly dominant role in 
communication and education. While engulfed in the transition from 
a long-established, paper environment to one including electronic 
technologies, preservation programs have understandably focused on the 
massive print collections deteriorating in libraries throughout the world. 
However, as noted in the introduaion, as we increasingly reformat into 
digital form materials originally published or produced in an analog 
medium, access to these digital surrogates must be assured in our 
preservation efforts. 

But this is just the tip of the iceberg. The challenge before us is the 
transitory nature of the vast and growing flow of information being 
produced and stored in various digital formats, as well as the short life 
cycle of non-print analog formats such as video tapes, sound tapes and 
the like. By and large it would seem that much of this material is being 
produced and used with little concerted and coordinated responsibility 
for maintaining access in the future. 

The introduction to this report calls for us to reconceptualize 
preservation strategies as we move into a vastly altered landscape of 
electronic technology. This past year, in a lead article in AIIM^s INFORM 
(Association for Information and Image Management), we discussea the 
ethical and technical considerations of the preservation of knowledge 
in a digital environment. We sounded the alarm over the need to 
determine how to insure future access to the growing digital output 
on a global basis of a dimension and variety hitherto undreamed of 
and upon which a growing population is increasingly dependent. The 
task of simply providing equitable and convenient or at least effective 
access is challenging enough. The task of insuring future generations' 
access to today s and tomorrow's output is even more daunting in the 
face of continually changing technology and production that charaaerize 
this new era. 

TAAC recognizes the need to understand and manage the substantially 
shorter life cycle of the new storage media as well as the obsolescence 
of the systems by v/hich we gain access, or "read'' the digital format, 
thus requiring periodic reformatting or "refreshing' to take advantage 
of new and undoubtedly cheaper and higher-capacity devices of the 
future. In addition, however, is the equally challenging necessity to insure 
that all systems for the creation, storage, transmission and use of digital 
information are designed for compatible access and exchange. 



As ]/ short life spans 
of library materials 
weren't troubling 
enough, librarians 
must worry about the 
mortality of modern 
communications 
technology. 

— "Awash in the age of information, "John 
Maxwell Hamilton, /nThe Boston Globe 
Magazine, August 18, 1991 
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i^eements on protocols for document structure and both network and 
workstation access will be critical. Many parties will necessarily be 
involved, since agreement must be achieved at the point of initial 
conversion to digital fonn, whether it is a conversion from scanning 
a print document or in the original creation and electronic publishing. 

An initial report on the management of this process has been drafted 
for fell 1992 publication. As with all TAAC reports, its purpose will be 
to stimulate attention, study and understanding of the issues and to foster 
the kind of collaborative aaion regarding digital preservation that has 
been so successful in mobilizing efforts to deal with print preservation. 

TAAC has continued its efforts to identify, support, and fecilitate 
demonstration projects to test the technical and economic feasibility of 
the application of the latest commercially available technologies to 
preservation and access needs. A first report on an initial 18-month 
demonstration projea undertaken at Cornell University sponsored by 
that university, the Xerox Corporation and the Commission was published 
this past year as a special supplement to the November/December 1991 
newsletter. The final report on this project, which involved the digital 
scanning of 1,000 volumes in Cornell's Olin Library and placing print 
sunrogates of original volumes back on the shelves, is scheduled for 
release in late 1992. Future phases involve testing electronic disoibution 
through networks to other universities as part of an evolving multi- 
institutional effort. 

Eight universities are helping develop this informal consortium; last 
year, Stanford University and the University of Southern California joined 
Cornell Harvard, Pennsylvania State, Princeton, Tennessee and Yale 
Universities in discussions of collaborative testing of new digital 
technologies. While each institution has been charged with developing 
its own objectives and program, the efforts of the eight institutions will 
be coordinated under the guidance of the Commission, and there will 
be interchange among university teams throughout the process. 

Each institution has selected a unique set of materials from its 
collections that needs to be preserved and that provides unique 
requirements, attributes and parameters. Various equipment and software 
will be tested and used at different institutions. Activities are expeaed 
to include: 

■ Converting large quantities of preservation microfilm to digital 
images, 

■ Providing intra- and interinstitutional access to stored images, 

■ Digital scanning of print material and providing access both 
electronically at workstations and in printed form in new volumes 
returned to the shelves, 

■ Microfilming from digitally scanned print materials, and 

■ CD-ROM reformatting for elecuonic access. 



Of all mankind's 
diverse tools, 
undoubtedly tfie most 
astonishing are his 
books . . . 

— Jorge Luis Borges 
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It is anticipated that these collaborative and individual institutional efforts 
will extend over the next three years, assuming funding can be found 



— Rowland C W. Brown, Consultant 

* « 4c 



In connection with its exploration of the use of microfilm for 
reformatting of text-and- image materials, the Commission monitored 
ongoing contracts for research and demonstration projects funded by 
The Getty Gcant Program. The projects — tied to the work of the Joint 
Task Force on Text and Image also suppoaed by The Getty Grant Program 
— involve research on the dark stability of color microfilm by the Image 
Permanence Institute (IP!) of the Rochester (NY) Institute of Technology 
and the development of a color microfilming capacity by MAPS The 
MicrogrAphic Preservation Service, Bethlehem, PA. During the year, a 
new projea recommended by the Joint Task Force was added to the 
MAPS agenda: to test the viability of a combination of black-and-white 
microfilm, color microfilm and CD-ROMs for preservation of and access 
to brittle books and journals containing a mixture of text, illustrations, 
fold-out maps and other variant combinations of text and image. 
Completion of this projea is scheduled for late fall of 1992. 



Scholarly Advisory Committees 



The Commission's concern that preservation strategies and decisions 
be informed by the needs and interests of users of preserved materials 
continues to be implemented by the activities of its scholarly advisory 
committees, which have now been established in six fields. Composed 
of both scholars and librarians, these committees advise the Commission 
on priorities for preservation in their respective fields and also function 
as information carriers to and liaisons with the wider scholarly community, 
stimulating interest and involvement in the preservation process. 

In the year just ended, one more of these committees — the Joint 
Task Force on Text and Image — completed and published its report 
entitled Preserving the Illustrated Text This task force w.^ established 
in the spring of 1990 to review the characteristics of images and their 
uses in the various fields of scholarship that aie dependent upon text- 
cum- image for their advancement: art history, archaeology, architecture, 
botany and zoology, geography, geology and medicine, among others. 
The task force was also charged to analyze the problems of material 
conservation and to suggest strategies for identification and selection 
of items to be conserved as artifacts or converted to other media. Finally, 
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— Report oj the Joint Task Force on Text 
and Image 
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the rapidly changing electronic technology for image capture, storage, 
reuieval and networked acce^ (to say nothing of "image enhancement") 
made the task force attend to the relation between scholarly needs and 
alternative technological capacities. 

The task force met three times and heard not only the views of its 
own diverse membership but also testimony from experts and specialists 
in other fields. Its report recognizes the challenging complexity' of 
preserving text and image in different fields and eras, but also notes 
the heartening faa that much if not most of the material at greatest 
risk (because of its age) can be usefully captured and stored on high- 
quality, high-contrast black-and-v^ite miaofilm — a readily available, 
well-proven technology. At the same time, the task force concluded, 
such microfilming would not be adequate for certain kinds of later- 
published materials, including half-tone engravings and color plates. 
Further progress in dealing with such materials would require two steps: 
(1) the exploration, through field trials, of alternative technologies such 
as electronic scanning, continuous-tone black-and-white miaofilm, and 
color microfilm; and (2) surveys of major collections to determine with 
greater precision how much of what types of illustrations occur in 
publications of various fields at various times in the past. 

The past year also saw the University' of Notre Dame's publication 
of Preserving Libraries for Medieval Studies, a report of the Commission- 
sponsored colloquium on preservation issues in this field, held at the 
university in 1990. This colloquium of two dozen scliolars and librarians 
heard and discussed papers that recognized the fundamental 
bibliographic problem of the field, namely, that the topics and 
publications of interest cut across conventional bibliographic 
classifications, and thus add to the complexity of both deciding priorities 
for preservation and locating such items in actual collections. To be 
sure, this problem is not confined to medieval studies. It is found in 
many interdisciplinary fields such as foreign area studies. Some specialized 
libraries, the Starr East Asian Ubraiy at Columbia, for example, or the 
medieval collections at Notre Dame or Toronto, may help to reduce 
the locator problem but even these renowned collections are virtually 
guaranteed not to contain i^of the important work in these fields. 

One of the most important outcomes of the Notre Dame colloquium 
was the appointment by the Medieval Academy of America of a Committee 
on Library Preservation, which will continue unril at least 1995. As noted 
above, a major objective of the scholarly advisory committee program 
is to stimulate the interest and enlist the support of working scholars. 

While librarians have known of the brittle book problem for several 
decades, and have understood its magnitude for at least a dozen years, 
scholars are usually aware simply that some of the older books they 
use themselves are falling apart, with pages turning brown and paper 
flaking to the floor when they are turned. Making clear to scholars that 
their own perhaps nanrow specialty is far from the only area affected 
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is an early task in the development of a scholarly advisory committee. 
This awareness usually leads to the desire to spread the word — to 
inform colleagues of the impending disaster and to rouse them to action. 
Often, the professional association(s) in a field are the medium of choice 
for disseminating the message. 

The worlds of scholar and university librarian overlap less than a casual 
observer might think While there are many university librarians who 
are also familiar with the scholarly work in a given field, many more 
are not. Correspondingly, for many scholars the library is a somewhat 
inconvenient-to-use storehouse for whose contents the scholar takes little 
responsibility beyond expressing concern when a wanted item is missing. 
Scholars draw distinctions among portions of their literatures that are 
more narrow and refined than the classification categories library 
catalogers use; and scholars are almost wholly unfemiliar with the 
elaborate technical apparatus that modem research libraries have evolved 
for identifying, locating, borrowing and exchanging materials — cunrently 
with the aid of computer-based systems. 

One of the early tasks in every scholarly advisory committee has been 
to nanrow this gap in understanding. It is necessary to assure scholars 
that the modem bibliographic systems can prevent duplication in 
preservation actions and can make it almost impossible for two large 
libraries to preserve the same item unknowingly. And librarians need 
to be aware that hardly ever will a group of scholars draw a boundary 
around priority material for preservation that corresponds to ^arny existing 
Dewey or Library of Congress classification number. 

Members of the scholarly ach/isory committees have pointed out that 
distinaions among disciplines and fields of research have developed 
over centuries — everything grew out of what was once simply called 
philosophy — and continue to evolve. So do methods and objeaives 
of scholarship. It is important to take note of this constant glacier-like 
creep and to adopt, as fer as possible, preservation strategies that abet, 
or at least do not inhibit, the use of the past for the purposes of the 
future. As the task force's final report points out, preservation choices 
must depend on "a thoughtful and judicious assessment of scholarly 
as well as practical considerations, of the needs of the broad constituency 
for materials requiring preservation, and of future as well as present 
demands on them." 



We confront the 
clanger of historical 
amnesia...We cannot 
afford to lose our 
cultural heritage as it 
is preserved in print, 

—Dr. James P. McPherson, Edwards 
Professor of American History, Princeton 
University, and author of the Pulitzer Prize- 
uinningBsLXXle Cry of Freedom, testifying 
on behalf of the NatioruU Endowment for 
the Humanities. April 18, 1991. 



— Henry W. Riecken, Senior Program Advisor 



* * * 



The final report of the Scholarly Advisory Committee on Modem 
Language and Uterature, Presertnng the Literary Heritage, described in 
last year s annual report, was issued in July 1991 and disu:ibuted broadly 
by both the Commission and the Modem Language Association (MIA). 
The December 1991 annual convention of the MLA included a president's 
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breakfast for division committees and disoission groups and the premiere 
of the Commission's new modular brittle book display. The final report 
calls for further education of colleagues about the magnitude of the 
brittle books program, encouragement of Congressional appropriation 
of money for preservation, and the use of MIA as a clearinghouse for 
recommendations regarding collections considered most important for 
preservation. 

The Medieval Academy of America Committee on Ubrary Preservation, 
whose meeting costs were supported in part by the Commission, received 
a three-year grant of $629,000 from the NaUonal Endowment for the 
Humanities to preserve the contents of 12,794 embrittled scholarly 
volumes. The grant was awarded to the University of Notre Dame, which 
houses The Medieval Institute and its library. At its annual meeting in 
March 1992, the Medieval Academy sponsored a session on preservation 
that included talks and a showing of the film Slow Fires-, the Academy 
also displayed the Commission's new modular panel exhibit at the 
Intenvationa! Congress of Medieval Art meeting in April 1992. 



The Brittle Books Program 
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^he Commission works closoly with the National Endowment 
for trie Humanities, the executive agency chosen by Congress 
^ ro administer its progi-am of public ftinding for preservation. 
As a pa.-^ of that program. U'x Endowment is managing a massive brittle 
books effort to reformat three millioa books and materials of unique 
scholarly and historical v^lue thar arc deteriorating due to the acidic 
content of their paper. 

The 'orittle books effort, proposed to operate over a 20-year period. 
ha5 enabled us to disaggregate the overwhelming challenge of saving 
an estimated 320 million crumbling books into manageable segments, 
ceparatir.g out tha'. which is immediately possible to accomplish given 
the current status of technology, staffing and knowledge. After four years 
of leade'^'liip by the Endowment's Division of Preservation and Access 
(formerly the Office of Preservation), some 450,000 brittle books and 
documents are being microfilmed with the cooperation of over 50 
libraries, archives and museums. 

The continued success of the brittle books endeavor depends upon 
sustained support by both participating libraries and the federal 
government. With the upgrading of the Office of Preservation into the 
Division of Preservation and Access, total funds available for preservation 
and access aaivities in fiscal year 1991 were $26.77 million. This total 
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included funds shifted from other programs to the new division. However, 
libraries and archives were funded at $1.1 million below the original 
20-year brittle books plan budget. To meet the $20.3 million target for 
fiscal year 1993 will require an additional $3.7 million. In January 1992, 
the Commission provided infonnational assistance for a congressional 
briefing intended to increase the visibility of and support for the NEH 
preservation program prior to fiscal year 1993 hearings. The National 
Humanities Alliance (NHA), Association of Research Ubraries (ARL) and 
American Library Association cosponsored the event, which was attended 
by 40 persons including House and Senate Committee members and 
their staffe. Speakers were: Patricia Battin on the value of the NEH program, 
M. Stuart Lynn (a member of the Technology Assessment Advisory 
Committee) on the application of digital technologies for preservation, 
Robert Oakley (author of Copyright and Preservation: A Serious Issue 
in Need of a Thoughtful Solution) on copyright, Kathleen Moretto Spencer 
(chair of the College Ubraries Committee) on the experiences of small 
colleges, and William Studer (library direaor at Ohio State University) 
on university participation. Commission board member Sidney Verba 
moderated the panel. 

In April, the Commission cosponsored testimony on behalf of 1992 
appropriations for the Endowment in cooperation with ARL and NHA. 
Merrily Taylor, University Librarian. Brown University, provided the 
testimony as a representative of one of the thousands of academic and 
research libraries in the U.S. benefitting from the NEH program. 

Federal support for preservation and access also is provided through 
Title II-C, administered by the U.S. Department of Education's Office 
of Library Programs/Office of Educational Research and Improvement. 
The National Historical Publications and Records Commission, National 
Archives and Records Administration, also funds preservation and access 
projects. 

To gather data on the quality, storage conditions and location of 
microform master negatives created under the NEH and other filming 
programs, the Commission contracted with the Research Libraries Group, 
Inc., to survey 750 micropublishers on microform produaion and quality 
control, storage and inspeaion of first-generation master negative film, 
and storage containers and enclosures. The project is using a survey 
instrument designed and pretested by the American Association of Law 
Ubraries, also under contraa to the Commission. Responses from that 
pretest indicated there can be major differences between the standards 
used for the produaion and storage of master negatives for commercial 
purposes and for preservation. Survey results are expected in fall 1992. 



What power in 
books! 

— Alexander Smith 
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Archives 



The past decade has 
been witness to a 
stunning proliferation 
of new information 
technologies . . . 
archives must quickly 
develop the capacity 
to preserve the record 
in an increasing 
variety of formats . . . 

— Don Wilson, Archivist of the United 
States, in For the Record, Newsletter of the 
New York State Archives and Records 
Administration and Historical Records 
Advisory Board, V9,nl, 1991 
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One of the Commission's continuing goals has been to 
encourage the integration of archives into nationwide 
preservation efforts. The lack of a generally accepted, 
systematic approach to the selection of archi\^ materials for preservation 
has been a particular problem. As Lany Hackman, Archivist of the State 
of New York, pointed out in a paper prepared in 1991 for the Scholarly 
Advisory Committee on History: 

In contrast to published information, no similar initiatives have been 
taken to select and preserve systematically even the most important 
unique archives and manuscripts nationwide . . .A review of Federal 
preservation grants, for example, suggests the absence of priority or 
pattern and offers little assurance that the most important collections 
are being preserved. Decisions appear to be made without any formal 
or commonly accepted framework for assessing their intrinsic value, 
the importance of the information they contain relative to information 
in other records or collections, and their physical condition and the 
costs of preservation. This is the case even though leaders in preservation, 
archives and research acknowledge that, if action is not soon taken, 
the information in documents critical to future research will be lost 
forever to Americans and to the world. 

In July of 1991 the Commission initiated a project to develop guidelines 
to assist archives and manuscript repositories in evaluating the 
preservation needs of their holdings more systematically and in setting 
priorities for preservation aaion. The project is also intended to encourage 
archivists to integrate preservation considerations more fully into every 
aspect of archival management. 

Two task forces and an advisory committee were appointed. The first 
task force was charged to review ^praisal guidelines and practice to 
detennine their applicability to selection of important collections for 
preservation. It was also to consider how best to include issues related 
to current or eventual preservation needs in the appraisal of new 
acquisitions. The second task force was asked to examine existing theory 
and practice related to the concept of documentation strategy in order 
to determine if they could be integrated into a systematic methodology 
for selection for preservation. The advisory committee was asked to review 
the work of the two task forces and make recommendations on both 
the form and content of the final report. 

An award from the Research Fellowship Program for Study of Modem 
Archives at the Bentley Historical Library, University of Michigan, will 
support a meeting in July 1992 for this review. The draft report to be 
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considered at that session consists of two main sections: the first provides 
an overview of the intenrelationship between preservation and archival 
management and outlines several basic principles that should inform 
the development of preservation programs in archives; the second consists 
of a survey instrument that will allow a repository to determine both 
the value and the exposure to risk of all or a portion of its collections. 
By weighing value against risk, the archives will be able to assign a 
priority for preservation action to each collection surv^eyed. The report 
should therefore provide both a conceptual ftamework aad a systematic 
methodology for making preservation decisions about archives, 
manuscripts, photographs, sound recordings and other non-print media. 

— Margarets. Child, Consultant 



Communication 



The communications program seeks to promote through its own 
publications and activities and through other organizational 
channels and information networks a clear, visionary, yet 
realistic preservation axnd access agenda. Advocacy among previously 
uncommitted constituencies encourages new interest and participation 
in collaborative explorations, while authoritative publications and 
educational opponunities advance mutual understanding of evolving 
issues ana maintain close ties with constituents whose collections are 
the focus of the national preservation efifort 

The newsletter — distributed monthly to a targeted mailing list of 
nearly 2,000 institutions and individuals — served as a primary vehicle 
for advocacy and awareness-heightening. Several articles chronicled the 
use of alkaline paper for essential documents and records in the U.S. 
and other parts of the worid and promoted the adoption of standards 
for permanent paper both in the U.S. and internationally. After identifying 
a particularly high interest in paper research, a special article was prepared 
outlining the history of scientific inquiries into paper as an information 
storage medium. The newsletter also promoted regional, statewide, 
disciplinary and other cooperative preservation projects that operate in 
tandem with national and international efforts; for example, an insert 
in one issue contained excerpts from the final report of the American 
Association of Law Libraries Special Committee on Preservation Needs 
of Law Libraries. 

Foundation support enabled the Commission to conrinue complimen- 
tary disuiburion of its written materials throughout the U.S. and the world. 

In addition to issuing eight new reports, the Commission granted o^y 
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permission to a number of scholarly associations to reprint publications, 
and Commission staff collaborated in the development of several journal 
anicles. 



To extend the awareness of preservation needs and goals to a larger 
constituency of scholars and allied organizations, the Commission 
inaugurated an exhibit lending service, supplementing its original "giant 
brittle book" display with a second modular exhibit. The new free- 
standing exhibit draws attention to the problem of preserving information 
through a fijU-color, five- by six-foot photograph of a crumbling page 
of text (supplied by the National Ubrary of Medicine), with blank side 
panels for the addition of customized materials. The two exhibits were 
used by professional associations, scholarly societies, universities and 
colleges, libraries, archives and other organizations for meetings and 
conferences. 



The booK luith its 
intimacy, its forcibility, 
its accessibility, its 
freedom from outside 
energy sources ... all 
these are great 
advantages. 

— Daniel J. Boorstin 



Although general reference and information services are not a formal 
pan of the Commission's activities, the communications program 
responded to requests from 119 academic institutions, 41 public and 
state organizations, 53 private non-profit associations and 38 commercial 
libraries in the first six months of 1992. Internationally, the Commission 
fielded queries from 30 organizations in 12 countries during that same 
period. The Commission continued to lend Slow Fires, the award-winning 
video on the brittle books challenge, with an increasing number of copies 
made available for international showings. 

Two library school students whose professional education included 
an internship worked with the communications program to develop 
reports. Working Together — Case Studies in Cooperative Preservation 
by Condict Gaye Stevenson was accepted for publication in a preservation 
anthology. Christine De Bow Klein conducted a study of access to and 
preservation of research library materials used by jewelry historians, which 
confirmed the need for proactive measures to ensure the survival of 
their contents. The report, y^e^ History: A Core Bibliography in Support 
of Preservation, encourages jewelry historians, appraisers, coUeaors and 
connoisseurs to take an interest in the preservation of these sources. 
Both Stevenson and Klein were completing their masters degree work 
at the Graduate School of Library and Information Science at The Catholic 
University of America. 
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Education and Training 



The Task Force on Preservation Education, charged with 
investigating professional education needs for the next decade 
and identifying ways to meet future challenges, issued a series 
of recommendations in its final report to the Commission that 
acknowledge preservation as a primary obligation of librarianship and 
archival enterprises. The task force recommended that library schools 
consider preservation not only as a set of techniques, but as an attitude, 
and that every student be acquc^inted with a broad view of preservation 
issues in the core 'curriculum. Faculty development programs with a 
more holistic view of preservation, accelerated research on preservation 
issues within doctoral programs, and cooperative development of 
continuing education programs and management training also were 
recommaided. 

Rather than teach students to conserve library materials, the task force 
concluded "we must instead ann them with the analytical techniques 
they must draw on to decide what should be preserved . . . ; when 
to take responsibility for preservation and when to support another 
institution better prepared to assume the responsibility . . . ; and how 
to evaluate new technologies as they emerge. . . ."The report has received 
considerable comment and interest, although much remains to be done 
to implement its recommendations. 

Funds from The William and Flora Hewlett Foundation helped support 
a week-long management workshop for college librarians, developed 
cooperatively with the Southeastern Ubrary Network, Atlanta, GA. This 
workshop was designed in close consultation with the Commission's 
College Libraries Committee and conducted in July 1991 with 16 
participants. Individual responsibility for learning, flexible instruction 
tailored to college libraries' needs, and an emphasis on group work 
applying management principles to practical products all contributed 
to the event^s positive ratings. Support from The Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation made it possible for the Commission to provide a competitive 
scholarship for an individual from a small college unable to support 
the tuition. Several months after the workshop, the committee conducted 
follow-up evaluations with participants and library directors. Based on 
the evaluations, the committee recommended holding a second seminar 
in 1993, to be conduaed on a full cost-recovery basis. 
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In an investigation related to the use of digital technology for the 
preservation of and access to brittle books, the College Libraries 
Committee is exploring the feasibility of using digital technology 
to enhance access to out-of print books. The committee is developing 
preliminary plans for a study of the economics and technology involved 
in reprinting limited numbers of academic books needed by college 
libraries using high-resolution scanners and on-demand printing 
equipment. The study will examine costs, hardware and software 
requirements, copyright and digital database management 

This active committee also wrote journal articles, made presentations 
at conferences, and maintained a regular column in the C&RL News, 
published by the Association of College and Research Libraries, which 
encourages colleagues to become involved in opportunities for 
collaborative action. 

Institutions with preservation programs recognize that they must be 
able to accurately interpret scientific information in order to use it 
effectively in their planning and decision making. Preservation 
administrators also must be able to influence ftiture scientific research 
agendas to help find solutions to particular technical problems. A 
Commission-appointed review panel of librarians, archivists and 
conservators from eight institutions provided comments on scientific 
research that were published in the Commission's newsletter. The panel 
reviewed reports dealing with environmental conditions, micro- 
environments, fumigants, photocopying, paper aging, factors affecting 
paper deterioration, and the preservation of safety film. 

Meanwhile, the Commission board approved the development and 
conduct of an invitational science workshop for preservation managers. 
The workshop was seen as the first of a possible series on the use 
of scientific research infonnation in preservation decision making and 
the solution of critical preservation issues. At the two-day event scheduled 
for September 1992, scientists active in presei^vation research will join 
with 14 preservation managers in interactive seminar discussions and 
lectures. Topics will include approaches to conducting scientific research, 
how to use scientific information, specific technical subjects, and 
cooperative approaches for setting research agendas for the future. The 
Commission is assuming costs for the development and operation of 
the workshop, and institutions are assuming travel costs for their staff 
members. 

Concern with deteriorating non-book materials expressed by 
institutions with the responsibility for maintaining these collections for 
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future access prompted the Commission to distribute an expanded version 
of an article on audio preservation prepared initially for the National 
Library of Canada's National Library News. The paper, The Care and 
Handling of Recorded Sound Materials provided advice on preserving 
audio collections concentrating primarily on the nature and composition 
of the recording media. 

A strategic preservation planning study funded by The Andrew W. 
Mellon Foundation at the University of Pennsylvania determined that 
it is possible in principle to establish a preservation program that derives 
a significant percentage of operating staff, space and equipment from 
external contractors, but to do so requires effeaive working relationships, 
an understanding of the economic considerations for contraaors, and 
appropriate involvement of internal library staff. A report from the study, 
prepared under contract to the Commission, provided guidelines and 
data of interest to other institutions. 

Institutional explorations with mass deacidiflcation received continuing 
coverage in the Commission s newsletter through a series of articles 
on testing and small-scale deacidification efforts of the Library of Congress, 
Harvard University, the Association of Research Libraries and the 13- 
member Committee on Institutional Cooperation libraries. 



// these ore the worst 
of times for our 
collections, they ore 
the best of times for 
occess. 

— "The Bionic Library, " Harold Billings, in 
Library Journal, October 15, 1991 
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Publications and Reports 

July 1, 1991 - June 30, 1992 



Published by the Commission 

The Commission on Presen^acion and Access Annual Report, 1990-199^. 

The CommJssion on Preservation and Access Brochure (vevised ■ June 1992). 

The Commission on Preservation and Access Newsletters: nos. 36 ■ 46 Ouly 1991 ■ June 1992). 

Klein, Christine De Bow. Jewelo^ History^' A Core Bibliography in Support of Presentation ( February' 1992). $12.00. 

zMiller, J. Hillis. PresenHng the Literary Heritage: The Final Report of the Scholarly Adinsory Committee on 

Modem Language and Literature Ouly 1991 )• 

Preserving the Illustrated Text: Report of the foint Task Force on Text and Image (April 1992). $10.00. 

Presentation Education Task Force Report August 1. 1991 (itisert in October 1991 Commission newsletter). 

Review and Assessment Committee Final Report (September 1991 )- 

Rutimann, Hans. Presentation and Access in China: Possibilities for Cooperation (March 1992). $5.00. 

Rutimann, Hans, and M. Stuart Lynn. Computerization Project of the Archive General de Iridias, Seville, Spain (.N4arch 1992). $5.( 

Stevenson. Condia Gaye. \Xbrking Together: Case Studies in Cooperative Presentation (September 1991 ). $S.OO. 

St- Laurent. Gilles. The Care and Handling of Recorded Sound Materials {SGpiember 1991 )• 

lniversit\' .>f Penns\'Ivania Ubraries. Report on the Presentation Planning Proyt^c/ (September 1991 ). 



Commission sponsors receive all publications on a complimentarv' basis. 
For aP others, reports are ax-ailable free unless a price is listed. 
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Published Elsewhere 



Battin. Patricia. "Brittle Books." In English Tode^'29 8. no. 1 (Jan. 1992): 41-47. 

Battin, Patricia. "The Commission on Preservation and Access." In Advances in Preservation and Access, Volume 1. edited by Barbra 
Bucker Higginbotham and Mary E. Jackson. Westpon. CT: M>-:kler Corporation, in press. 

Brown. Rowland C.W. "Mixed Microform and Digital." Inform: The Magazine of Information and Image Management 5. 

issue 9 (October 1991): 10-13. 

Reprints 

Hazen. Dan. The Production and Bibliographic Control of Latin American Microforms in tlx United States (June 1991 ). Reprinted in 

Microform ReviewlO, no. 4 (Fall 1991): 141-166. 

Kennev. Anne R.. and Lynne K. Personius. "Update on Digital Techniques." (insert - November/December 1991 Newsletter). 
Reprinted in Advances in Preservation and Access, Volume 1. edited by Barbra Buckner Higginbotham and Mary E. Jackson. 

Westpon, CT: Meckler Corporation, in press. 

Lesk, Michael. Image Formats for Preservation and Access: A Report of the Technology' Assessment Advisory Committee to the Commission 
on Preservation and Access Quly 1990). Reprinted by the Commission on Preservation and Access in March 1992. 

Lesk, Michael. Image Formats for Preservation and Access: A Report of the Technology Assessment Advisory Committee to the Commission 
on Preservation and Access (JvL\y 1990). Reprinted in Microform Reviewlh no. 1 (Winter 1992): 17-24. 

Meredith, Willis C, and Naomi Ronen. American .^ociation of Law Libraries/Research Libraries Group Microform Master Survey: 
Report on the Survey Form Pretest to the Commission on Preservation and Access, September 1 1, 1990 (insert • November/December 
1990 newsletter). Reprinted in Microform Review 21. no. 1 (Wmter 1992): 33-41. 

Stevenson. Condirt Gaye. Working Together: Case Studies in Cooperative Preservation (September 1991 ). 
Reprinted in Advances in Preservation and Access, Volume 1, edited by Barbra Buckner Higginbotham and Mary E. Jackson. 

Westport, CT: Meckler Corporation, in press. 

Waters Donald J. From Microfilm to Digital Imagery. A Report of the Yale University Library to the Commission on Preservation and 
/IccessOune 1991). Reprinted in European Research Libraries Cooperation (EJRLC), the Quarterly of the Ligue des BibUotheques 

Europeennes de Recherche (UBER) 1, no. 3 ( 1992): 239-280. 

Collaborative Publications 

Brilliant, Richard. "Slow-Burning Books, A Fast-Disappearing Heritage." Art Bulletin, March 1992. 

Jordan Sophia IC ed. Preserving Libraries for Medieval Studies: Colloquium on Preservation Issues in Medieval Studies, March 25-26, 
1990. sponsored by the Commission on Preservation and Access Notre Dame: University Ubraries, University of Notre Dame, 1991. 

Thaler Carter, Ruth E. "On the Cutting Edge: Upgrading Campus Ubraries for New Technologies." Facilities Managpr(Vae Official 
Publication of APPA: The Association of Higher Education Facilities Officers) 8, no. 2 (Spring 1992): 18-24. 
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Committees and Task Forces 



.\dvisory Committee on Archival 
Selection 

Margaret S. Child (Chair) 
Consultant 

Commission on Preservation and Access 
Evel\-n Frangakis 

Director, Preservation I- igement Training Program 
Societ\' of Amer ^ A.^hivists 

Larry' J. Hacknvin 
Director 

New York State Archives and R ' Administration 
Anne R. Kenney 

Assistant Direaor, artment of Preservation 

and Consen-ation,^.^*in M. Oiin Library 
Cornell I'niversirv 

James M. OToole 

Professor, History- Depanment 

I niversit\' of Massachusetts at Boston 

Helen VC'. SamueLs 
Director, Archives 

Masjuichuseits Institute of Technology 

Assessment and Review Committee 

,\rthur Norberg 

Direaor, Charles Babbage Institute 
I 'niversit\' o( Minnesota 

^Xll!iam D. Schaefer 
Pr(fest)r of English Emeritus 
I'niversity t)f California, Los Angeles 

David H Siam (Chair) 
I'niversiry Libraxian 
Smcuse I'niversiry 
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L Yvonne WulfF 

Assistant Direaor for Colleaion Management, University Library 
University of Michigan 

College Libraries Committee 

Willis E. Bridegam 
Librarian of the College 
Amherst College 

Barbara J. Brown 
University Ubrarian 
Washington and Lee University' 

Joel Clemmer 
Ubrary Director 
Macalester College 

David J. Cohen 
Dean of Ubraries 
College of Charleston 

Caroline M. Coughlin 
Ubrary' Director 
Dre\^' l^niversit\' 

Michael J. Haeuser 

Head Ubrarian 

Giistavus Adolphus College 

Jacquelyn Ann McCoy ( resigned 10/91 ) 
College Ubrarian 
Ck:cidental College 

Kathleen Moretto Spencer (Chair) 

Associate Vice President for Academic Resources 

and College Ubrarian 
Franklin & Marshall College 
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Eight-University Group 

Miiiicent D. Abeli 
University Librarian 
Yale University 

Nancy Cline 

Dean of University Libraries 
Pennsylvania State University 

Richard De Gennaro 

Roy E Larson Librarian of Harvard College 
Harvard University 

Richard Ferguson 

University Director, Computing and Information Systems 
Yale University 

Stephen C Hall 

Direaor, Office for Information Technology 
Harvard University 

Fred Harris 

Vice Chancellor for Computing and Telecommunications 
University of Tennessee 

Paula Kaufman 
Dean of Libraries 
University of Tennessee 

Donald Koepp 
University Librarian 
Princeton University 

Peter Lyman 

University Librarian and Dean 
University of Southern California 

M. Stuan Lynn 

Vice President, Information Technologies 
Cornell University 

Salvatore Meringolo 

Assistant Dean and Head, Colleaions and Reference Services, 

University Library 
Pennsylvania State University 



Alain Seznec 
University Librarian 
Cornell University 

Robert L Street 

Vice President for Libraries and Information Resources 
Stanford University 

Lee Varian 

Director, Systems and Technical Support, Computing and 

Information Technology 
Princeton University 

Donald J. Waters 

Head, Library Systems Office 

Yale University 

Joint Task Force on Text and Image 

Nancy S. Alien 
Librarian 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
Thomas C. Battle 

Direaor, Mooriand-Spingam Research Center 
Howard University 

Robert Brentano 

Professor, Depanment of History 
University of California, Berkeley 

Richard Brilliant (Chair) 

Professor, Department of Art Histor>' and Archaeology 
Columbia University 

David B. Brownlee 

Associate Professor, Department of the History of Art 
University of PefiTisylvania 

Janet Buerger 
Lecturer 

Harvard University Extension 
Angela Giral 

Librarian, Avery Architectural and Fine Arts Library 
Columbia University 
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Anne R. Kennev' 

Assistant Direaor. Department of Preservation and Conser\'ation 

John iM. Olin Library 
Cornell University' 

Susan Klimley 

Geological Sciences Librarian. Lamont-Doherty 

Geological Observatory 
Columbia University 

M. Stuart Lynn (Liaison from Technology Assessment Advisory 

Committee) 
Vice President. Information Technologies 
Cornell University 

Katharine Martinez 
Direaor 

The Winterthur Library 

Robert G. Neiley 
Robert Neiley Architects 

R. Nicholas Olsberg 
Head of Collections 
Canadian Cenure for Architecture 

John Parascandola 

Chief, History of Medicine Division 

National Library of Medicine 

Donald Posner 

Professor, Institute of Fine Arts 
New York University 

Preservation Managers Council 

Margaret M. Byrnes 
Head. Preservation Section 
National Library of Medicine 

Ellen Cunningham Kmppa 
Preser\'ation Officer, General Libraries 
University of Texas at Austin 

Richard Frieder 

Head. Preservation Department. University Library 
Northwestern University' 



Kenneth E. Harris 
Direaor for Preservation 
Library of Congress 

Carolyn Clark Morrow 
Malloy-Rabinowitz Preservation Librarian 
Harvard University' 

Barclay Ogden 

Head» Conservation Department, University Library 
University of California, Berkeley 

Christine Ward 

Chief, Bureau of Archival Services 

New York State Archives and Records Administration 

Scholarly Advisory Committee 
on Art History 

Nancy S. Allen 
Librarian 

Museum of Fine Arts. Boston 
Elizabeth Boone 

Direaor of Pre-Columbian Studies 
Dumbarton Oaks 

Richard Brilliant 

Professor, Department of Art History and Archaeology 
Columbia University 

Marvin Eisenberg 

Professor of Art History Emeritus 

University of Michigan 

Lorenz Eitner 

Osgood Hooker Professor Emeritus, Department of Art 
Stanford University 

Larry Silver (Chair) 

Professor, Department of Art Histor>' 

Northwestern University 

Deirdre C. Stam 

Professor. School of Librars' and Information Science 
The Catholic University of America 
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Scholarly Advisory Committee 
on History 

\targaret S. Child 
Consultant 

Commission on Preservation and Access 

Larry J. Hackman 
Direaor 

New York State Archives and Records Administration 

John Howe (Cliair) 

Professor, Department of History 

University' of Minnesota 

Anna Nelson 

Professor, Depanment of Histoiy 
American Universic\' 

Emiliana P Noether 
Professor of History Emerita 
University of Connecticut 

Mary Beth Norton 

Mary Donlon Alger Professor. History Department 
Cornell University 

David H. Stam 
University Librarian 
Syracuse University 



Scholarly Advisory Committee 
on Medieval Studies 

Steven Horwitz 

Curator. Robbins Colleaion, School of Law 
University of California, Berkeley 

Mark D. Jordan 

/Xssociate Professor. The MedieN-al Institute 
l'niversit\' of Notre Dame 

Christopher Kleinhenz 

Professor. Medieval Studies Program 

University of Wisconsin-Madison 
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lilian M. C Randall 

Research Curator of Manuscripts 

Walters Art Gallery 

Susanne F. Roberts (Chair) 

Humanities Bibliographer. Sterling Memorial Library 
Yale University 

Fred C Robinson 

Professor. Department of English 

Yale University 

Jan M. Ziolkowski 

Professor. Department of Comparative Literature 
Harvard University 

Scholarly Advisory Committee 

on Modern Language and Literature 

Emory Elliott 

Presidential Chair of English 
University of California^ Riverside 

John H. Fisher 

Professor of English Emeritus 
University of Tennessee. Knoxville 

Henry Louis Gates. Jr, 

Direaor, WEB. Du Bois Institute for Afro-American Research 
Harvard University 

Elaine Marks 

Professor. Department of French 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 

J. Hillis Miller (Chair) 

Professor. Department of English and Comparative Literature 
University of California. Irvine 

WJ,T Mitchell 

Chairman, Department of English 
ITniversity of Chicago 

Rainer Nagele 

Professor. Department of German 
Johns Hopkins University 
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Catharine R. Stimpson 

Dean of the Graduate School-New Bruns^v'ick 

and Vice Provost for Graduate Education 
Rutgers University' 



Task Force on Appraisal 

Frank Boles 

Direaor, Clarke Historical Libraiy 
Central Michigan University 

Paul Conway 

Head. Preservation Depanment, 

Sterling Memorial Library 
Yale University 

Edie Hedlin 
Archival Consultant 

Robert Sink (Chair) 
Archivist/Records Manager 
New York Public Library Archives 

Sarah S. Wagner 

Photograph Conservator. Conservation Laboratory 
Library of Congress 

Christine Ward 

Chief. Bureau of Archival Services 

New York State Archives and Records Administration 



Task Force on 
Documentation Strategy 

Bruce H. Bruemmer 

Archivist, Charles Babbage Institute 

University of Minnesota 

Richard J. Cox 

Pn^fessor. Schcx)! of Library and Information Science 
L'niversit\' of Pittsburgh 



Timothy L Ericson (Chair) 

Direaor of Archives and Special Colleaions. 

Golda Meir Libran- 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 

Karen Garlick 
Senior Conservator 

National Archives and Records Administration 

Task Force on 
Preservation Education 

Sally Buchanan 

Adjunct Professor, School of Library and Information Science 
University of Pittsburgh 

Da\id B. Gracy II 

Associate Dean and Governor Bill Daniel Professor 
in Archival Enterprise, Graduate School of Library 
and Information Science 

University of Texas at Austin 

Carolyn Harris 

Direaor of Conservation Education Programs, School of 

Library Service 
Columbia University' 

Beverly P Lwch 

Dean, Graduate School of Librars' and Information Science 
University of California. Los Angeles 

Deanna B. \larcum (Chair) 

Dean. School of Libran' and Information Science 

The Catholic University of America 

Roben D. Stuean 

Dean. Graduate School of Library' and Information Science 
Simmons College 
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Technology Assessment 
Advisory Committee 

Rowland C. W. Brown (Chair) 
Consultant 

Commission on Preservation and Access 

Adam Hodgkin (resigned) 
Managing Direaor 

Cherwell Scientific Publishing Limited 

Douglas E. van Houweling 

Vice Provost for Information Technology 

University of Michigan 

Michael Lesk 

Division Manager, Computer Science Research 
Bellcore 

Peter Lyman 

University Librarian and Dean 
University of Southern California 

M. Stuart Lynn 

Vice President, Information Technologies 
Cornell University 

Robert Spinrad 

Vice President, Technology Analysis and Development 
Xerox Corporation 

Robert L Street 

Vice President for Libraries and Information Resources 
Stanford University 

National Advisory 
Council on Preservation 

American Association for the Advancement of Science 
Karen B. Levitan 

American Council of Learned Societies 
John Howe 

American Library Association 
Connie Brooks 

American Philosophical Association 
David A Hoekema 

American Theological Library Association 
Albert E. Hurd 



Association of Americ:an Universities 
John C. Vaughn 

Association of Research Libraries 
William J. Sluder 

Center for Research Libraries 
Donald B. Simpson 

Chief Officers of State Ubrary Agencies 
Barbara Weaver 

Independent Research Libraries Association 
NIarcus A McCorison 

Library of Congress 
Kenneth E. Harris 

National Agricultural Library 
Leslie A Kulp 

National Archives and Records Administration 
Alan Calmes 

National Association of Government Archives and Records 

Administrators 
Lou Bellardo (beginning 9/91) 

National Association of State Universities and 

Land Grant Colleges 
J. Dennis O'Connor (resigned 8/91) 

National Commission on libraries and Information Science 
Barbara H. Taylor 

National Endowment for the Humanities 
George F. Fan, Jr. 

National Library of Medicine 
Margaret M. Byrnes 

Research Libraries Advisory Committee ( OCLC) 
Kate Nevins 

Research Libraries Group 
Patricia A McClung 

Social Science Research Council 
Gloria Kirchheimer 

Society of American Archivists 
Anne P. Diffendahl (beginning 8 91) 
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Board of Directors 

Miilicent D. Abell 
University Librarian 
Yale University 

Henriette D. Avram 

Associate Librarian for Collection Services 

Library of Congress 

(retired) 

Patricia Battin 
President 

Commission on Preservation and Access 
Billy E. Frye (Chair) 

Vice President for Academic Affeirs and Provost 
Emory University 

Barbara Goldsmith 
Trustee 

New York Public Library 

James F. Govan 
University librarian 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
David B. Gracy II 

Associate Dean and Govemor Bill Daniel Professor 
in Archival Enterprise, Graduate School of Library and 
Information Science 

Universit\' of Texas at Austin 



Kenneth R. R Gros Louis 

Vice President, Indiana University and Chancellor- Bloomington 
Indiana University 

J. L Heilbron 
Vice Chancellor 

University of (3aIifomia, Berkeley 
Carole Huxley 

Deputy Commissioner for Cultural Education 
New York State Education Department 

Donald S. Lamm 
President 

WW. Norton & Company 

W David Penniman 
President 

Council on Library Resources 

Sidney Verba 
Direaor 

Harvard University Librar\' 



staff 

Patricia Battin 
President 

Patricia Cece (resigned 6/92) 
Communications Assistant 

Pamela M. Davis 
Administrative Assistant 

Linda J. Hutter 
Treasurer 

Rebecca Kelly (appointed 7/92) 
Communications Assistant 

Maxine K. Sitts 
Program Officer 



Consultants 

Rowland C W Brown 
Technology Assessment 

Margaret S. Child 
Non-Print Materials 

HentyW. Riecken 

Scholarly Advisoty Committees 

Hans Riitimann 
Intemational Project 
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Report of Independent Accoun tants 

To the Board of Directors 

Commission on Preservation and Access 

We have audited the accompanying balance sheet of 
Commission on Preservation and Access (the Commission) as of 
June 30, 1992, and the related statements of revenue, expenses and 
changes in fund balance, cash flows, and functional expenses for 
the year then ended. We previously audited and reported upon the 
financial statements of the Commission for the year ended June 30, 
1991 which condensed statements are included for comparative 
purposes only. These financial statements are the responsibility 
of the Commission's management. Our responsibility is to express 
an opinion on these financial statements based on our audit. 

We conducted our audit in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standards. Those standards require that we plan 
and perform the audit to obtain reasonable assurance about whether 
the financial statements are free of material misstatement. An 
audit includes examining, on a test basis, evidence supporting the 
amounts and disclosures in the financial statements. An audit axso 
includes assessing the accounting principles used and significant 
estimates made by management, as well as evaluating the overall 
financial statement presentation. We believe that our audit 
provides a reasonable basis for our opinion. 

In our opinion, the financial statements referred to above 
present fairly, in all material respects, the financial position of 
commission on Preservation and Access as of June 30, 1S92, and the 
results of its operations and its cash flows for the year then 
ended in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles. 



Washington, D.C. 
August 21, 1992 
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COMMISSION ON PRESERVATION AND ACCESS 

BALANCE SHEET 

June 30, 1992 
(with comparative totals for 1991) 



ASSETS 

19 92 1991 

Cash and cash equivalents (Note 2) $ 339,468 $2,613,613 
Investments, including restricted 

amount of $788,758 '^ll'lll (,f~ (,(,n 

Grants receivable (Notes 1, 2 and 7) ""I'lVi 

Prepaid expenses and other receivables 18,557 4,4o/ 
Furniture, fixtures and equipment, net 

of accumulated depreciation of $4,057 22 ,9e>2 = 

Total assets ^2,360,979 ?2,684,737 

LIABILITIES AND FUND BALANCE 



Accounts oayable and accrued 

expenses ^ ' 

contracts payable (Note 2): ^9,679 

S^T^^i^d 36i;640 323: 696 

Restricted ' 

Deferred revenue (Notes 1 and 2) 

Unrestricted 



439,612 66,667 

^"^"'r^;^™ 788.758 1 ,563,807 

Restricted ^ 

Total liabilities 1,636,091 2,023,481 



Commitments (Note 6) 
Fund balance 



724 . 888 661. 256 



Total liabilities and fund 

balance $2,360,979 $2,684,737 



The accompanying notes are an integral 
part of these financial statements. 
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COMMISSION ON PRESERVATION AND ACCESS 

STATEMENT OF REVENUE, EXPENSES AND CHANGES 
IN FUND BALANCE 

for the year ended June 30, 1992 
(with comparative totals for 1991) 



Revenue (Note 2) : 
Grant 

Contributions 
Publication sales 
Interest 

Total revenue 

Expenses (Notes 2, 5, 6 and 7): 
Program: 

National Preservation 

Program 
Demonstration Projects 
International Proj ect 
International Project II 
Advisory Committees 
Technology Assessment 
Text and Image Project 
Communications 
Nonprint materials 

Total program expenses 

Administration 

Total expenses 

Excess of revenue over expenses 

Fund balance, beginning of year 

Fund balance, end of year 







Totals 


Totals 


restricted 


Restricted 


1992 


1991 


$ 77,123 


$846,221 


$ 923,344 


$1,083,890 


281,000 




281,000 


267.524 




5,070 


5,070 


3,651 


40,749 


- 


40. 749 


59,925 


398.872 


851.291 


1.250.163 


1.414.990 


267,549 


- 


267,549 


268,575 


10,387 




10,387 


63 , 666 




146,749 


146,749 


128,303 




87,231 


87,231 


494,400 




57,202 


57,202 


71,763 




351,140 


351.140 


81.052 




51,085 


51,085 


22.758 




123,301 


123,301 


72,599 




34. 583 


34.583 




277,936 


851,291 


1,129,227 


1,203,116 


57.304 




57 .304 


51,885 


335.240 


851.291 


1.186.531 


1.255.001 


63,632 




63,632 


159,989 


661.256 




661.256 


501,267 


$724,888 


S 


$ 724.888 


S 661.256 



The accompanying notes are an integral 
part of these financial statements. 
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COMMISSION ON PRESERVATION AND ACCESS 

STATEMENT OF CASH FLOWS 

for the year ended June 30, 1992 
(with comparative totals for 1991) 



Cash flows from operating activities: 
Excess of revenue over expenses 
Adjustments to reconcile excess 
of revenue over expenses to 
net cash (used in) provided 
by operating activities: 
Depreciation 

(Increase) decrease in grants 

receivable 
Increase in prepaid expenses 

and other receivables 
Decrease in accounts payable 

and accrued expenses 
(Decrease) increase in contracts 

payable 

(Decrease) increase in deferred 
revenue 

Total adjustments 

Net cash (used in) provided 
by operating activities 

Cash flows from investing activities: 
Purchases of investments 
Sales of investments 
Purchase of furniture, fixtures 
and equipment 

Net cash used in investing 
activities 

Net increase (decrease) in cash 

Cash and cash equivalents » 
beginning of year 

Cash and cash equivalents, 
end of year 



Unrestricted Restricted 
$ 63,632 $ 



4,057 
(233,333) 
(14,100) 
(3,730) 
(19,500) 
372.945 



37,944 
(775.049) 



106.339 



Totals 
1992 


Totals 
1991 


63,632 $ 


159,989 


4.057 




(233 ,333) 


216,666 


(14,100) 


(2,120) 


(3,730) 


(480) 


18 ,444 


167,295 


f 402. 104) 


f936.286) 


(■630.766) 


f554.925) 


(567.134) 


(394,936) 



169,971 (737,105) 

(2,453,290) (826,702) (3,279,992) 
1,600,000 - 1,600,000 



f27.019) 
('880. 309) 


r826.702) 


(1,707.011) 




(710,338) 


(1,563,807) 


(2,274,1^5) 


(394,936) 


1.049.806 


1.563.807 


2.613.613 


3.008.549 


<5 339.468 


$ 


S 339.468 


$2,613,613 



The accompanying notes are an integral 
part of these financial statements. 
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COMMISSION ON PRESERVATION AND ACCESS 
NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 



Organization 

The Commission on Preservation and Access (the 
Commission) is a non-profit organization incorporated under the 
laws of the District of Columbia in 1988 for the purpose of 
fostering, developing, and supporting systematic and purposeful 
collaboration in order to ensure the preservation of the 
published and documentary record in all formats and provide 
equitable access to that information. 

The Commission's operations are financed through 
contributions from academic and research institutions , and 
through general support grants and restricted grants from 
private foundations and other sources • The Commission conducts 
its work directly through committees and working groups as well 
as through contracts with other organizations and individuals. 



Summary of significant accounting policies 

The significant accounting policies followed in the 
preparation of the financial statements are described below: 

Basis of accounting 

The financial statements of the Commission have 
been prepared on the accrual basis. 

Grant revenue 

Grants to the Commission are recorded in the 
balance sheet as grants receivable and as deferred 
grant revenues when awarded. Interest earned on 
grants funds received is deferred and included in 
deferred grant revenue. Revenue earned on re- 
stricted grant funds, including interest, is reccpg- 
nized only to the extent of expenditures that satis- 
fy the restricted purpose of these grants. 

Unrestricted grant revenue is recognized as 
income in accordance with the budgeted annual pay- 
ments specified by the grantor*. 
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COMMISSION ON PRESERVATION AND ACCESS 
NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 



Contributions 

Contributions for general support of the Com- 
mission are recognized as revenue when received. 

Contracts payable 

Contracts made by the Commission are recorded 
in the balance sheet as contracts payable and as an 
expense at the time recipients are awarded the 
contracts. That normally occurs after the Board of 
Directors has approved the contracts , which are 
generally payable within one year. 

Cash and cash equivalents 

Cash and cash equivalents consists of demand 
deposits with a bank and deposits in a money market 
fund which are recorded at cost. Cash equivalents 
represent investments with original maturities of 90 
days or less. 

Investments 

The Commission invests its excess cash in U.S. 
government treasury bills. These securities, which 
bear minimal risk, typically mature within 180 days 
and are backed by the U.S. government. 

Furniture, fixtures and equipment 

Furniture, fixtures and equipment are carried 
at cost . Depreciation is computed using the 
straight-line method over the estimate useful lives 
of the assets ranging from three to five years. 

Functional allocation of expenses 

Costs of providing the various programs of the 
Commission have been summarized on a functional 
basis in the accompanying financial statements . 
Certain indirect costs identified as support serv- 
ices costs have been allocated directly to the 
National Preservation program and administration on 
a systematic basis. These costs primarily include 
salary, benefits, rent and other expenses- 

Continued 
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COMMISSION ON PRESERVATION AND ACCESS 
NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 



Changes in restricted deferred revenue 

Balance, beginning of year $1,563,807 
Additions : 

Interest earned on unexpended grant 

funds received '^^i ^"^^ 

1,634,978 

Reductions: 

Grant revenue 846. 220 

Balance, end of year S 788>758 



Income taxes 

The Commission is exempt from Federal income tax 
under Internal Revenue Code section 501(c)(3) and under 
applicable regulations of the District of Columbia. 



Retirement plan 

All employees are eligible for participation in the 
Commission's defined contribution retirement annuity program 
(the Plan) administered through the TIAA/CREF insurance 
companies. Individual contracts issued under the Plan provide 
for full and immediate vesting of the Commission's contribu- 
tions. The Commission contributions were approximately $38,479 
in fiscal year 1992. 



Commitments 

The Coiranission has entered into a noncancelable lease 
agreement for office space which expires in April, 1998. As 
part of the lease agreement, the Commission is assessed an 
annual charge based on its proportionate share of the increase 
in the operatina costs of the building. 
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COMMISSION ON PRESERVATION AND ACCESS 
NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 



The future minimum based lease payment required under 
the lease as of June 30, 1992 is as follows: 

1993 $ 62,500 

1994 62,500 

1995 62,500 

1996 62,500 

1997 62,500 
Thereafter 52,083 

$364,583 

For the year ended June 30, 1992, rent expense on 
this lease totaled $33,777. 



Council on Library Resources, Inc. 

Through June 30, 1992, the Commission received grants 
totaling approximately $2,267,000 from the Council on Library 
Resources, Inc. (the Council). Included in this amount was a 
general support grant from the Council totaling $200,000. The 
remaining $2,067,000 of restricted grants and contributions was 
for support of the Commission's preservation program. In June 
1992, the Council made its final payment to the Commission of 
$66,667 under the terms of the general support grant. 

The Commission entered into an agreement with the 
Council effective July 1, 1988 through December 31, 1991 under 
which the Council provided office space, employee services 
including benefits, equipment, supplies and other overhead 
items to the Commission. Commission staff members were 
considered staff employees of the Council and received the same 
benefits as staff members of the Council. The percentage of 
shared overhead costs charged to the Commission was negotiated 
annually. For fiscal year 1992, the Commission's share was 
25%. For fiscal year 1992, direct expenses of $154,570 and 
other overhead costs of $43,100 were charged to the Commission. 



Continued 
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COMMISSION ON PRESERVATION AND ACCESS 
NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 



Certain members of the Council's Board of Directors 
are also members of the Commission's Board of Directors. 
However, as these members are in the minority and there are no 
other elements of managerial or financial control, these two 
entities have not been combined. 
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